2                    The A lode of Snow.

rate his footsteps. It was not so in older times. The
man who went out to see a strange country, if he'were
fortunate enough to return to his friends alive, became
an authority on that country to the day of his death,
and continued so for generations afterwards if he had
only used his wits well. An accurate description of a
country usually stood good for a century or two at least,
and for that periocj there was no one to dispute it; but
the Khiva of 1872 is fundamentally different from the
Khiva of 1875 ; and could we stand to-day where Bur-
ton, half-blinded, first beheld Lake Tanganyika, or
where Speke stood sublimely alone a few years ago at
Murchison Falls, when he was accomplishing tjic heroic
feat of passing (for the first time in authentic history)
from Zanzibar to Cairo, through the ground where the
Nile unquestionably takes its rise, we should probably
see an English steamboat, with Colonel Gordon, or one
of his officers, on board, moving over the waters of Cen-
tral Africa.' For the change in the relations of one
country with another, which has been effected by steam
as a means of propulsion, is of a most radical kind ; and
it proceeds so rapidly, that by the time the little girls
at our knees are grandmothers, and have been fired
with that noble ambition to see the world which pos-
sesses the old ladies of our own day, it will be only a
question of money and choice with them as to having1 a
cruise upon the lakes of Central Africa, or going to
reason with the Grand Lama of Tibet upon the subject
of polyandry.

Such a process, however, will always leave room for
books of travel by those who are specially qualified
either to understand nature or describe mankind; and
there are regions of the world, the natural conformation
of which will continue to exclude ordinary travellers
until we have overcome the difficulty of flying through
the air. Especially are such regions to be found in the